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THE GOD-CONSCIOUSNESS OF JESUS 



JAMES M. WHITON 
New York City 



An eminent Trinitarian writer 1 has called attention to the 
imitableness of Jesus as a long-lost and recently recovered truth, 
and to its recovery as a " vast service that Unitarianism has rendered 
to the Christian belief of the century." It is, as he says, a truth 
which "has far less to fear from the avowed enemies of a high morality 
than from a narrow religious zeal." It is inseparable from the truth 
of the normal humanity of Jesus, a truth likewise long submerged 
and but recently regained. If in any point, either by excess or by 
defect, Jesus were not normally human throughout, not wholly as 
subject as we to human conditions in the ability to draw upon divine • 
resources of knowledge and power, then, of course, he could not 
be entirely imitable. The question of his entire imitableness is 
therefore more than a problem of theology; it is also a fundamental 
question of practical discipleship to him, and is here taken up with 
that interest mainly in view. Even now it is far from being a 
settled question, vital as it is. 

Some years ago the present writer, addressing a group of New 
England pastors, elicited the dissent of the majority from the state- 
ment that the words of Jesus, as expressive of a consciousness far 
transcending that of other men, were of greater significance than any 
or all of his mighty works. In the view then entertained of the 
evidences of his divine mission his works of power took precedence 
of the sublime utterances which reflected the consciousness of his 
relation to God. Antiquated as this view is now tending to become, 
the recency of the incident is suggestive. Even now, in the thought 
of far the larger number of Christian ministers, the miraculous 
element in the record of the life of Jesus is still the central point of 
interest. Comparatively small attention fastens on the central 
problem presented by the mind of Jesus, by his declarations of inti- 

1 Rev. George A. Gordon, in The Christ of Today, pp. 70, 71. 
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mate relationship with God, by his consciousness of entire unity 
with God. Many would deny that there is a problem here. Here, 
they would say, is simply the revelation of an exceptional being, 
who comes to us from a higher world. Nevertheless, a mystery, a 
problem, is apparent still. For the extraordinary consciousness of 
God which is discovered in Jesus is the product of a mind admitted 
to be genuinely and thoroughly human, well poised and sane. As a 
phenomenon of such a mind there is at least no prima jacie ground 
for denying it to be essentially reproducible. 

This, then, is the present question: Is there any limit to the 
imitableness of Jesus? His imitableness, an axiom of primitive 
Christianity, has been reinstated in Christian conviction, at least 
in the sphere of conduct, as a principle essential to the development 
of Christian character. But conduct is not the whole of character. 
Conduct is the embodiment of consciousness; it is motived and sus- 
tained by consciousness. Imitableness that goes no deeper than 
conduct is not worth effort or consideration. Unless Jesus be fully 
imitable in consciousness, it does not appear how he can be fully 
imitable in conduct. A practical question of fundamental ethical 
importance is thus involved in the present inquiry. 

The Hebrew conception of deity emphasized the divine tran- 
scendence. Jesus, in his professed aim to round out and complete 
the teachings of his forerunners, gave equal prominence, at least in 
speaking of himself, to the hitherto undeveloped truth of the divine 
immanence. God was in him as well as above him. Of this truth 
Jesus makes himself the representative, especially in the extent to 
which he carries his use of the terms "father" and "son" to express 
the relation between God and himself. Domestic affection and 
human sympathy have familiarized the world with the ideal of 

Two souls with but a single thought, 
Two hearts that beat as one. 

In transferring this ideal from time to eternity, in extending it to 
include humanity and deity in spiritual unity, Jesus has set him- 
self apart from all other religious teachers, while joining them all 
in reverential recognition of the divine transcendence: "My Father 
is greater than I." His uniqueness essentially consists of this peculiar 
consciousness, from which issue the expressions of his entire unity 
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with God that still excite the world's wonder: "What my Father 
does I do. What I say he says through me. We two are one. 
Would you know his mind ? Behold mine. Would you know what 
he requires? See what I do." Conceivable enough in the sym- 
pathetic friendship of man with man, such a consciousness of unity 
in thought and deed is declared untransferable to the relations of 
humanity and deity. 

On the one hand, it has been held, since the time of the early 
oecumenical creeds, that deity and humanity are essentially different 
in nature, and that such a consciousness is impossible except in a 
person in whom the two natures are conjoined, as it is affirmed they 
were conjoined in Jesus, the one and only God-man. 

On the other hand, it is affirmed by many modern critics that 
the expressions of a peculiar consciousness of God which, especially 
in the fourth gospel, are ascribed to Jesus, are of doubtful authen- 
ticity. Accordingly they rule the present inquiry out of order until 
the authenticity has been settled by critical investigation. To such 
summary closing of the question there is a reasonable demurrer. 
One may have grave doubts of the authorship of the fourth gospel, 
and yet claim that a question of spiritual or ethical authority is 
wholly independent of any conclusion about its literary vehicle. 
The question which any one of the so-called "lost arts" raises as to 
its reproducibility depends not at all on identification of the for- 
gotten artist. And so, when many, as now, declare the fourth gospel 
to be the work of an unknown religious romancer, and its expressions 
of Jesus' God-consciousness to be mere theosophical speculation, 
utterly unhistorical, one may with entire reason rejoin: Even so, 
the question of the imitableness of such a consciousness is not thereby 
settled. To discard these controverted sentences does not annihilate 
them. Even if no part of Jesus' history, they are still historical, 
seeing that they exist, and have long been before the world in manu- 
scripts centuries older than any others now existing. Ascribed to 
Jesus, they are ascribed to him as a man in peculiar relation to God, 
a Jew whom favorably disposed contemporaries, like Nicodemus, 
classing him as a rabbi, addressed as "a teacher come from God." 
The sayings in question exist in the story of a human life, whose 
varying conditions of activity and trial seem to say, in the words of 
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the Roman procurator, " Ecce homo." Constantly they breathe 
forth the feeling of an ideal sonship to God, closer and dearer than 
any other that any literature has preserved. Even were they, as con- 
tended, now unidentifiable with any human name, yet simply as 
an ideal would they possess, especially to whomsoever the thought of 
filial relationship to God is dear, the imperativeness which conscience 
accords to every pure and high ideal, when once presented. They 
demand imitation, if not of the real Jesus, then of one who has been 
supposed to be Jesus. Such considerations not only justify but 
require the ruling out, as irrelevant to the present inquiry, of the 
demand that the authorship of the document presenting such an ideal 
shall be settled before it can be treated as of practical importance. 

But something more than that it is now irrelevant must be said 
of the contention that such sayings of Jesus are "unhistorical." A 
noteworthy specimen of them is in a sentence of Jesus' prayer for his 
disciples at the Last Supper: "The glory which thou hast given me 
I have given them, that they may be one, even as we are one; I 
in them, and thou in me, that they may be perfected into one." 2 
Observe the dominating note here; it is practical, not theosophical, the 
unification, the solidarity of the disciples in lives all centered in God. 
Here it is strikingly significant that the underlying ideas are pre- 
cisely those to which modern science and philosophy are bringing 
the thought of our day — the unity of all lives in a common life, the 
identity of moral nature in man and God, the immanence of deity. 
But these were notoriously not the ideas either of the second century 
or of the first. Whoever expressed them then — whether Jesus, or, 
as some critics allege, a Christian writer now unknown — they cer- 
tainly constitute, in the history of human thought, a phenomenon 
most extraordinary at that time, and simply as such entitled to 
more recognition than it receives. Whether uttered by Jesus, or 
by another, this, at least, is certain: no name of that period except 
Jesus is found elevated above the mental and spiritual limitations 
of the time sufficiently to have been capable of uttering them. It is 
mere dogmatism to declare him incapable. Probability is largely 
on the side of the tradition which reports them as substantially his. 
In the following discussion they may, for convenience, at least, be 

2 John 17:22, 23. 
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reasonably referred to as his, especially as the contention which would 
rule them out has been shown irrelevant. Here, however, may be 
cited the judgment of Professor Wernle, of Basel, in a work free from 
all bias toward orthodoxy. 3 This admits, as "the mystery of Chris- 
tianity," that the synoptic gospels by themselves exhibit in Jesus " a 
self-consciousness that is more than merely human" — a fact, he says, 
to be accepted as such. In quoting this recognition in the first three 
gospels of what is here under discussion as predominantly char- 
acteristic of the fourth, its implication is by no means accepted, that 
there is any such thing in reality as the "merely human" in apartness 
from God. That in the view of the evangelists Jesus' God-con- 
sciousness was superhuman can hardly be doubted. The present 
question is: Was it absolutely such, or only relatively to theirs? 
In other words, is it fully imitable? 

The formula most briefly expressing this consciousness is Jesus' 
reiterated saying: "I am in the Father, and the Father in me." 4 
But sayings of the apostles exhibit close parallels to this. The first 
half of it is closely reproduced in Paul's words: " In him we live, 
and move, and have our being." 5 With the entire sentence various 
sayings in John's first epistle accord, e. g.: "He that abideth in love 
abideth in God, and God abideth in him." 6 This concord of the 
apostles and their Master shows in him and in them the same God- 
consciousness, but with a difference — a difference that may explain 
the peculiar eminence held by Jesus in the thought of his apostles. 
It is one thing to possess a truth, another thing to be possessed by 
that truth. Of this we find in ourselves abundant proof. Call to 
mind Tennyson's verses on "The Higher Pantheism," and its oft- 
quoted line: "Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands 
or feet." We thus affirm the immanence of God in ourselves; but 
how feebly we realize our affirmation, how slight and transient its 
hold on our thought! Intellectually we conceive ourselves em- 
bosomed in Infinite Being, but the conception does not so cling to 
the mind as to root itself in the feeling which is the subsoil of clear 
thought. Is it, then, affirming aught more than known mental 
laws warrant, if we say that the intensity of Jesus' God-consciousness 

3 The Beginnings of Christianity, Vol. I, p. 39. 

♦ John 14:10; 10:38. s Acts 17:28. *TTohn4:i6. 
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is, in the first place, due to that intensity of thought which succeeds 
in self-saturation with a sublime idea ? What a raw and untoward 
nature might not attain in any such endeavor, might reward the effort 
of a refined and susceptible nature to realize in itself the Pauline 
conception of being "filled unto all the fulness of God." 7 What 
might not be reached by one crowded with passing interests and 
cumbered with much serving, might be attained by another oft in 
the vigils of devotion, as was Jesus, and greatly given to prayer. 
Temperament, also, with its variable psychological conditions, is a 
factor of large account, as the history of religious mysticism shows. 
Imperfect as is our record of Jesus' life, little more than a month of 
days in all, it credits him with all the conditions now conceivable 
for a rare attainment in the highest branch of knowledge — the knowl- 
edge of God. 

There have been many men of God. Here appears to be a man 
in God, consciously so as no other has been, and so speaking con- 
sciously out of God as no other has spoken. From such a con- 
sciousness proceeds what is loosely termed his self-assertion: "I 
am the Way, and the Truth, and the Life" — not to be deemed mere 
self-assertion in one who subjoins: "The words that I say unto you 
I speak not from myself, but the Father abiding in me doeth his 
works." If Paul could say of himself, " We have the mind of Christ," 8 
with no less reason might Jesus say that he had the mind of his 
heavenly Father, and spoke of himself only what God thought of 
him. In this we cannot judge him. It is well if we submit to be 
judged by one of deeper insight and larger knowledge than our own. 
The religious insight of saints and mystics is not accountable to 
intellectual analysis or test. Feeling, consciousness, ecstatic intui- 
tion, are facts that burst all prescribed or customary forms. But 
it is not to be forgotten here that the fundamental consciousness 
uttered in the sentence, "I am in the Father, and the Father in me," 
does not in a merely intellectual view overpass the truths acknowl- 
edged today: the immanence of deity, the identity of our moral 
nature with the divine, the unity of fife through all its manifestations 
from the lowest sentience and intelligence to the highest. Even 
that surprising word, "Before Abraham was I am," 9 might, apart 

J Eph. 3:19. 8 i Cor. 2:16. 9 John 8:58; "was" =was born, R.V.marg. 
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from any idea of individual pre-existence, conceivably find such vindi- 
cation as moments of rapturous insight may obtain; either, as Profes- 
sor Gilbert says, 10 in the conception of an ideal pre-existence in the 
Eternal Purpose, or else in a conception of the divinely inbreathed 
life that in mortal form thinks the thought of God today, as being 
in itself coeternal with the divine life whose thought it thinks. 

But, furthermore, it is clear that the God-consciousness mani- 
fested in Jesus is no merely intellectual product, though not without 
an intellectual ground. Grounded in an insight verified in our 
time, though transcending the thought of his time, which conceived 
of man as clay -born, and alien in nature to God, it is evidently fed and 
winged by devotional feeling. Jesus does not say with his apostles, 
"I am in God, and God in me," but, "I am in the Father, and the 
Father in me." Here the difference between them and him begins 
to appear. They noted it from the first, drawing, as in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, a contrast between Moses, who was faithful as a 
servant, and Christ, who was faithful as a son." Mere intensity 
of thought to the point of saturation with an idea might produce 
the speculative consciousness of a Spinoza — the "pure intellectual 
love," in which he became "God-intoxicated," as Novalis called him. 
But Jesus' consciousness of his Father was plainly an emotional, 
filial affection, and therefore of a different type. God-consciousness 
that is merely speculative gravitates inevitably toward pantheism 
like Spinoza's, like that of Hinduism, in Emerson's well-known poem, 
"Brahma:" 

They reckon ill who leave me out. 

When me they fly, I am the wings: 
I am the doubter and the doubt, 

And I the hymn the Brahmin sings. 

Above this blank abyss of indistinguishable being speculative thought 
needs the wings of feeling to sustain it, a clear-eyed emotion that 
discerns and strives to close with its object as other than self, and 
desires it for the satisfaction of self. The love of God by man, as 
of one being by another, is foreign to pantheism. But Jesus is no 
pantheist. An emotional element of thought added to, or rather 
suffusing, the intellectual is conspicuous in his consciousness of God. 

IO The Revelation 0} Jesus, p. 214. " Heb. 3:5, 6. 
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His characteristic appellation of deity, and the tone of filial sympathy 
in which his lips utter the word "Father," attest it. Furthermore, 
nothing less than profound and glowing feeling can absorb the whole 
man, as Jesus was absorbed in his thought of his Father and himself 
as mutually indwelling in each other, and mutually delighting in 
each other. Only the high temperature of ecstatic filial feeling, 
raised by hours of vigil and prayer uninterrupted by distracting 
cares, could conceivably generate — and one can hardly disbelieve 
it adequate to generate — the sublime utterances which to most have 
seemed indicative of a descent from heavenly, rather than of an ascent 
from earthly, conditions. He is not only the one member of our 
race who has made the truth that our humanity eternally exists in 
God a dominant regulative of his thought. He is also the one man 
to whom this truth has endeared itself in the depths of feeling, satu- 
rating his soul with its sweetness, and uttering itself in the expressions 
of a filial consciousness as from the bosom of paternal love. Unique 
is he in this, but is he also imitable ? 

In type and kind, no doubt, he is. So God is imitable. Science 
strives to imitate the way and work of God in nature, yet with what 
disparity in result ! The finest needle-point we can make the micro- 
scope shows to be as rough and blunt as a crowbar beside God's 
perfect work in the gnat's lancet. Jesus and his apostles propose 
God's work and way in the moral world as our model. "Ye shall 
be perfect as your heavenly Father is perfect:" 12 "Be ye imitators 
of God as beloved children." 13 Here also, however studious imi- 
tators in type and kind, how far short are we in degree and result ! 
The imitableness of Jesus' God-consciousness at least in type and 
kind may not be doubted. But does not even this admission fix a 
point far short of which Christian endeavor seems content to rest? 
One cannot say that any noticeable number of Jesus' disciples have 
advanced beyond the Old Testament sage, who realized that "the 
eyes of Jehovah are in every place, keeping watch upon the evil and 
the good." 14 Certainly the consciousness of Jesus apprehended 
much more than the divine omnipresence. We, too, have gone intel- 
lectually beyond that in our affirmation of the divine immanence. 
In our theology this is now much set by, but its value and power as 

"Matt. 5:48. i3Eph. 5:1. J 4Prov. 15:3. 
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a factor in religious feeling, and as fuel for spiritual life, still wait 
for appreciation and use. 

But if now by the imitableness of Jesus' consciousness is meant 
more than its reproduction in type and kind, what shall we say ? Is 
it presumptuous to affirm that what is commonly meant by it is its 
attainableness in degree and result ? This can be pronounced intrin- 
sically impossible only on one ground — a ground restricting even the 
imitableness of Jesus in conduct only — the fifth century affirmation 
of "two natures" in Jesus, mysteriously conjoined in a union in 
which the divine element energized in ways impossible to the human, 
so that divine resources were open to Jesus that are closed to all 
other men. But modern theism repudiates that notion of the "two 
natures in one person" as a fallacy which, as Professor A. V. G. 
Allen has said, " sanctified divorce between the divine and the human, 
secular and religious, body and spirit." 15 Humanity and deity are 
one nature. Moral nature through all its ranges is one and the same. 
Life, whether in the self-existent fount or in the derived streamlet, 
is one. The living God enshrines his thought in increasing measure 
in all the forms that exhibit, from the least to the greatest, the ascent 
of the unitary life inbreathed by him. Moreover, "the image of 
God" in man, in which the foundation lines of his being were laid, 
is still incomplete — a thing not of original, but of ultimate realization. 

"Man as yet is being made and, ere the crowning age of ages, 
Shall not seon after aeon pass and touch him into shape ?" 

Still, as in the apostolic age, "the earnest expectation of the creation 
waiteth for the revealing of the sons of God," 16 the God who lives, 
however unrecognized, in us, and in whom, however unconsciously, 
we live. Who, now, that soberly estimates the present embryonic 
or infantile development of spiritual man — barely three centuries 
removed, as we are, from the time when Christians were burned for 
heresy by fellow-Christians, and not yet so advanced but that pious 
men are still ostracised by pious men for differences of opinion con- 
cerning theological mysteries — can reasonably appeal to experience 
as certifying denial that the God-consciousness of Jesus is reproducible 
in degree as well as in kind ? It is reproducible, because its conditions 
are not irreproducible. On the one hand, the intellectual ground 

*s Continuity of Christian Thought, p. 143. « 6 Rom. 8:19. 
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of its possibility exists in the data of an enlightened theism. On the 
other hand, the emotional ground is given in the recorded practices 
of converse with God by which Jesus cultivated it, until the sublime 
conception which he, not alone among men, possessed, possessed 
him, as it has never yet possessed another, raising him to a peculiar 
spiritual exaltation as the supreme revelation of the Eternal Spirit 
in a human life to a mortal world. 

Finally, it needs be distinctly and seriously recognized that it is 
not merely a speculative interest, but still more a profoundly prac- 
tical interest, that is involved in this inquiry. Whoever regards 
Jesus as the supreme exemplar of mankind, the ideal man, of whom 
John Stuart Mill confessed that there was no higher rule for human 
conduct than to aim at approval by Jesus Christ, may well inquire: 
What was Jesus' secret ? How did he become what he has been in 
all after-time ? Even so free a critic as Professor Wernle goes to the 
length of saying: "It is impossible that a time should ever come 
when any single Christian should acquire for his fellow-Christians 
the significance of Jesus. " " Does not his secret shine forth in that 
consciousness of the divine indwelling so uniquely developed in him 
as to have set him above the race to which he belongs ? What con- 
clusion, then, is more reasonable than this, that all successful imita- 
tion of him in moral effort and religious aspiration must be sustained, 
in just the degree that it attains completeness, by imitating his culti- 
vation of the inner source and spring and stimulus of such effort and 
aspiration — the consciousness of self as in God, and of God as in 
self; nay, more — of what Jesus thought and felt in filial sympathy 
and joy, "I am in the Father, and the Father in me" ? 

In the surprises and shocks, the emergencies and crises, of life, 
amid distracting interests and besetting infirmities, on many a trivial 
occasion when off one's guard, who is ever consistent to his purpose 
and true to his ideal in any line whatever, except through the poise 
and the power supplied by a cherished consciousness that has rooted 
itself with the tenacity of instinct in the core of his being — a con- 
sciousness such as is illustrated in the records of devoted patriotism, 
of maternal affection, of heroic philanthropy — by which in each case 
the good will becomes automatic and indeflectible amid all the winds 

!7 The Beginnings oj Christianity, Vol. I, p. 38. 
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of impulse to deviate from its purposed line ? As a practicable way 
of gaining such stability the cultivation of a consciousness of the 
divine omnipresence has been recommended — a "practicing the 
presence of God," as it has been called. Effective as this may be 
for repression of passion, for control of desire, for fidelity to duty, 
"as ever in the Great Taskmaster's eye," it is doubtful if it rises 
above the attainment of self-control; doubtful if it is adequate to 
full self-realization; for this must go along with self-knowledge. If 
it be true, as has been said, that "to be ourselves we must be more 
than ourselves," we must also know that we are more than ourselves. 
Of such self-knowledge elect souls of various types of greatness have 
had glimpses in exalted moments, when they have felt a power not 
their own pouring its currents through all their faculties, and have 
confessed that in oneness with it they were more than themselves. 
Evidently the self-realization of Jesus, attained through consciousness 
of the embosoming, indwelling, and inworking Father, is of this 
human type, and therefore not hopelessly and forever beyond human 
attainment. It is the glory of the religion of Jesus, with its funda- 
mental truth of the kinship, the unity, of humanity and deity, that 
it exhibits in his person the demonstrated power of this truth to 
uplift the human to the divine, to transfigure the human into the 
divine. What Athanasius said of Jesus, "The Son is the living Will 
of the Father," defines the goal of self-realization for every disciple 
who receives from Jesus the uplift of his peculiar thought of God, 
and the incentive to use it for all that it is worth. One who caught 
that thought exclaimed: 

Let each man think himself an act of God, 
His mind a thought, his life a breath of God. 

But the first truths of nature are the last truths of moral realiza- 
tion — such a truth, for instance, as the brotherhood of man. One 
who sees how this is even yet ignored is here reminded of Jesus' 
saying to Nicodemus: "If I told you earthly things and ye believe 
not, how shall ye believe if I tell you heavenly things?" 18 But 
perhaps in those "ages to come" of which Paul wrote to the Colos- 
sians, of which Tennyson has sung: 

If twenty million summers are stored in the sunlight still, 
We are far from the noon of man, there is room for the race to grow, 
18 John 3:12. 
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the mountain top from which Jesus for nineteen centuries has called 
to the world, "Come unto me," will not seem so inaccessible, nor its 
air so rarefied and unbreathable, as it now appears to the dwellers 
on the dusty plains. The way to it lies open. There is no evidence 
that the way is broken by any impassable chasm intervening. Jesus' 
word, "The disciple when perfected shall be as his master," 19 Paul 
has reaffirmed in the amplest conceivable terms, pointing upward, 
"Till we all attain unto full-grown man, unto the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ." 20 

"» Luke 6:40. ao Eph. 4: 13. 



